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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


A WEEK IN THE PINE WOODS. 





Original. 





“Tue sickly season ! ”? — How many recollections will that 
phrase bring up, to one who has ever spent an autumn in 
this southern country. Beautiful as it is, the angel of death 
surprises you in the midst of flowers and loveliness ; the in- 
tense heat of the summer is over, and the cool of the morn- 
ings and evenings begins to linger longer and later; but 
with its gladness comes danger and disease, though perhaps 
not to so great an extent as is imagined, except during the 
prevalence of some raging epidemic. Nothing can be more 
charming than the weather, and yet exposure to it during 
the heat of the sun, or the cool of the evening, is the sure 
cause of disease. October and November give you that de- 
lightfully cool temperature which is most agreeable to you, 
and the appearance of nature herseif tends to awaken the 
most pleasant emotions. The summer flowers begin slightly 
to fade, —the foliage of the trees has a deeper, russet shade, 
and the vine which clambers over your gallery, sheds now 
and then a withered leaf upon your path. Yet all those 
feelings which an autumn in a colder climate excites, are 
here of a more moderate and softened character. The 
transition is less sudden and harsh, and in so far as the 
heart takes its tone from the appearance of things about you, 
the mirthfulness of gayer hours may have melted away into 
a sadness which is after ail more agreeable to you. 

The annual return of the yellow fever to New Orleans, 
has sent thousands from the city, to escape the terrible dis- 
ease, and fearful and anxious, they hurry to the Northern 
and Middle States, or scatter themselves over the pine lands 
of Red River. The inhabitants of the towns, too, upon this 
river, leave their homes for more healthy regions of the 
country, to remain until the gayeties of winter shall recall 
them again. The air of the Pine Woods is thought to be 
very salubrious, if at a distance from those stagnant bayous 
and lakes, which are found in almost every part of the coun- 
try ; and cool springs of fresh, clean water, render a resi- 
dence there at any season very pleasant, but doubly so, when 
exchanging the heat and dust, and worse than all the mus- 
quitos, for its cool breezes and limpid waters. The season 
of which I speak had just commenced, and an occasional 
straggler from New Orleans, with the alarm of sickness in 
town, had begun to startle us from the feeling of security in 
which we had indulged. Then, as we sat by our window at 
mid-day, we were occasionally aroused by the slow, solemn 
progress of some funeral procession, as it moved with the 
fow chant of the white-robed priests, and the flickering light 
of long wax candles, to convey to its last resting place some 
stranger in town, or some loved one from the embrace of 
his friends. It was with half melancholy, half pleasant 
anticipations, that we accepted, during this time, an in- 
vitation to spend a week or two with a friend in the country, 
whom we had long promised a visit. The progress of dis- 
ease is so rapid here, that even in that short time, some 
whom we knew and left behind, might meet us no more 
upon our return; and though the visit had been long de- 
termined upon, a secret reluctance to go, had conquered all 
our fears, and kept us in town until then. The health of a 
little nephew, however, the idol and pet of us all, induced 
us to hasten our preparations, and leave as soon as possible. 
The charms of the country, too, at this season, offered 2 
great inducement to visit it. Many of the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the towns upon Red river keep up establishments in 
the country, which they dignify with the name of country 
residences, though destitute of many of the conveniences of 
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and venerable, and extensive enough, to deserve the old 
fashioned English titles which they bestow upon them. 1] 
had never seen one of these places, and though we com- 
menced our journey early in the morning, with many pleas- 
ant anticipations, from one of those sudden changes of feel- 
ing to which we are all subject, long before its close I had 
become fearful and home-sick, and fairly wished myself back 
again. Nor was there anything in the scene about me, 
which tended to dispel those feelings. A rough road, through 
a dense forest, over which our carriage went jolting along 
at the imminent danger of breaking our necks, and a slow 
drizzling rain, with dark and murky clouds above, tended in 
no degree to elevate our spirits. But 
a * the longest day 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away ;” | 
jand Iam sure the man who made that old adage must have | 
been a clever one; for, homely as it is, it has been the con- 
solation of my life since I heard it, and never more so than 
at that moment. -At the end of a few hours our carriage, 
from a short turn in the narrow, broken road, came sud- | 
denly up before the gate of our stopping place, Pine Lodge. 
The mistress of the house, a lady whose elegance of man- 
ners and deportment was but the natural expression of a 
cultivated mind and heart, received us with a cordial wel- 
came, but it was not till the ceremony of unshawling and 
unbonneting was fairly over, and we were quietly seated by 
her hospitable board, that we began to feel at ease, and to 
enjoy ourselves. Pine Lodge, in truth, even in this new and 
rather unsettled country, had something of the antique and 
venerable appearance, which would comport with its old, 
baronial title : and it opeffed upon us so suddenly, from the 
wild and almost interminable forest through which we had 
passed, that its loveliness was enhanced in a great degree by 
the contrast. Those whose ideas of beauty are bounded by| 
the ala Radcliff style of architecture, and who can award | 
their admiration to nothing but swelling domes, and group-| 
ing columns, would probably smile at the idea of its de- 
serving, in any degree, the commendation bestowed upon it. 
Indeed, taste and skill had done more towards improving 
and beautifying it, than much labor or wealth. A long, 
smooth, elegant lawn, stretched before the huge pile of 
buildings to which had been given so romantic a name, and 
a few old forest trees, which had been judiciously left stand-} 
ing upon each side of the long gravel walk which led to the 
‘house, with the flowering vine which twined around them, 
and its borders of beautiful blossoms, rendered its appear-; 
jance in the bosom of the wild and tangled forest, extremely | 
prepossessing. But the house !—a description of it would 
serve to give a very good idea of the manner of building in 
|Louisiana. It was a long, low range of buildings, with a 
gallery running the whole length of it, and consisted of what 
seemed to be two separate houses, with their adjgining wings, 
connected by a wide and spacious hall. Long, full, white 
icurtains closed in this hall from the gallery, instead of pean 
and the same drapery hung over the doors which opened 
into the several apartments of the different parts of the 
house. The warmth of the climate renders the close, com- 
|pact manner of building our houses at the north unnecessary, 
and indeed uncomfortable. You will seldom see doors closed, 
though they do make them; for the same reason glass win- 
|dows are often dispensed with as useless appendages. Yet 
with all this roughness, you often see the richest crimson| 
\stuffs for curtains, fastened fancifully over these open onl 
tures, and the finest, most delicate muslins waving in the 
jair which blows in from the open doors. Furniture of the) 
richest mahogany is placed against the rough walls, and not 
unfrequently, upon tables set in these long open halls, may 
be seen silver enough to make a fortune in New England. 
There is something at first wonderfully fascinating in this 











town houses. They begin to become aristocratical, too, in||mode of living, because it conveys the idea of an openness 
their titles. There is Pine Lodge, Lac de Meures, and a|/and frankness of manners, which becomes agreeable to one 
thousand other places, which, a century hence, may look old'' who is wearied with the tiresome nothingness of older and 


more ordinary society. But it takes no long time to find 
yourself restrained by all those rales of etiquette which tend 
so much to chill the impulsive current of generous emotion, 
when, as is too often the case, forms and ceremonies become 
so much more important than sentiments and feelings. 
There is, it seems to me, less even of republican simplicity 
in this portion of the country, than in almost any other. 
They retain more of the English and French manners and 
customs, than of the rigidity and stiffness of the Puritans, 
whose mantle has more immediately descended upon New 
England. 

An accession to our party, the next day after our arrival, 
made it as agreeable as fine air and water, good company, 
and above all a disposition to be pleased and happy, could 
render it, and a week passed away in almost uninterrupted 
gayety. We had fishing parties, rambles in the woods, on 
horseback and on foot ; and when tired of these more active 
amusements, an hour’s’ seclusion in a small library be- 
longing to the house, was sufficient to recruit our exhausted 
spirits for the evening, when music, in the soft moonlight 
which fell upon the green lawn, or those long conversations 
which sometimes verge from the gay and mirthful, to de- 
velopements of the deepest and most intense feelings, would 
follow the more active employments of the day. 

It was on the morning preceding our last at Pine Lodge, 
that we all sat together at our sociable breakfast. Some of 
us were leisurely sipping our café au lait, and others who 
had been more expeditious in the office of eating and drink- 
ing, were idly playing with their spoons, joining in the con- 
versation, or listening as it passed on among the rest. In 
spite of ourselves, the idea that our pleasant party was so 
soon to be broken up, had thrown, if not an air of sadness, a 
listless unenjoying appearance over the little circle; and the 
unusual question, of What shall we do to-morrow? had found 
its way from many lips. Various were the plans. Some 
were for riding, some for fishing, and a hundred ways of 
spending the time were proposed, none of which we were 
able to decide upon. ‘Suppose, now,” said our amiable 
hostess, “ whether the day is fine or not, we all pay our half 
promised visit to Henrietta C., to-morrow.” 

* And who is Henrietta C.?” I replied; “the beautiful 
little girl we met at Mrs. A.’s yesterday, with her father?” 

‘‘ Her father? are you ignorant that the gentleman with 
her was her husband?” 

“Ts it possible that she is married?” 

“To be sure, my love, and long enough ago to invest her 
with all the dignity of the matron. You forget that fourteen 
and fifteen is no unusual age for onr young ladies to marry. 
It is a strange custom to you, and I can hardly conceive, 
myself, how any man in his senses can marry a woman 
whose mind and whose manners are alike unformed, and 
who, after all his boasted training, may disappoint all his 
expectations. It is unfortunate for him, and most irreparably 
so to the woman, who finds when time has matured her feel- 
ings and her character, that the man to whom she is united 
is unsuited in his tastes and feelings to be her guide and 
companion.” 

“Yes, they are indeed most deserving of commiseration, 
who are forced thus to sacrifice their own inclinativas to the 
wishes ef others.” 

“ Ah! you mistake the case altogether, my dear ; they are 
never forced to marry against their wishes. They are only 
prevented from marrying those whom their parents dislike, 
and advised to unite themselves with those who are choser 
for them. But they are married at an age when they are 
incapable of choosing judiciously, and were they inclined to 
dispute the will of their parents, it may be that advice might 
take the color of compulsion.” ~ 

Such a subject of conversation in such a party as ours, 
was just the thing to supply us with matter to talk about, 
until something else should offer itself, but I was too much 
interested in the particular history of the beautiful girl I had 
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with regard to her, he found himself decidedly refused, and 


seen, to participate in what would otherwise have afforded 
denied admission to the house. The contents of the letter} 


me much amusement, and took the earliest opportunity to 
gain from one of the party a history of her. 

‘Jt seems that Henrietta C. was one of five daughters, all) 
beautiful, and all possessed of nothing but the wealth with | 
which nature had endowed them, lovely forms and faces, | 
and warm and affectionate hearts. The only thing in the 
power of the parents to do was to give them such an edu- 
cation, and such accomplishments, as would insure them 
proper establishments in life. They had all successively 
been returned from school, and married, till this last and 
most beautiful of the five. There was a romantic enthu-| 
siasm of character and of feeling about Henrietta, even at a 
much earlier age than this, which, in the view of her parents, 
rendered a superior degree of care and watchfulness over her 
necessary. They had themselves lived through the age of 
and indeed of almost all warm andj! 





reflection had exposed to her too plainly the state of her own 
affections, it was only to feel that they had been trifled with, 
and that without even the consolation of knowing that it had’! 
been returned, she had bestowed her love, perhaps not un- 
worthily. but in vain. The energies of her character were 
too little developed to render it probable that she would even), 
||make an effort to see him again; besides, the instinctive 





she could not overcome, so unfortunate an attachment ; 


path their beautiful daughter was to tread. 
“ Among the suitors which her loveliness attracted, Mr. 








Toses and rainbows, 
generous feelings. 


life of hardship, solaced with the one solitary hope, that her|/ year she was his bride, with how little prospect of happiness, 
i|her eyes, fell glitteringly upon the faded leaves. 


beautiful daughters would be able at last to secure to her|/you can well imagine. She is the gayest of the gay, but I| 
and themselves the ease and comfort she had so long sought shave often detected, amid her thoughtless mirth, a degree of 
in vain ; and being herself a woman whose mind and man-|'sadness, too deep to be awakened by aught but bitter and), 
ners had been cultivated in the higher classes of society, she || painful recollections. Her character, too, has all the faults|| 


and gentility over her house and her family, which persons ‘and such a fate. She has been sacrificed, and she knows it, 
of much larger fortunes, but with Jess taste, would be un- and without loving her husband, she feels that she is doomed 
able to do. to waste the flush and flower of her youth in a loveless, joy-| 
There is something mournful, yet pleasant, in such a sight, 

when, amid discouragement and misfortune, you see aj 
woman, meekly enduring sorrow and pain, calmly bearing 
up under the most adverse circumstances, for the sake of 
those she loves, and because it is the will of Heaven to 
chasten her; but the impression becomes the reverse of this, 
when her spirit yields not from very pride, and when all the 
energies of her wearied mind are put forth, that the vanity | 
which no disappointment could chill, may be gratified again 
by fashionable display. With these views for their daugh- 
ter, it was with no small alarm they heard that she had con-| 
tracted at school, a very warm prepossession if not as they | 
feared, an attachment, for a young gentleman of good family, | 
yet destitute of what they had considered so essential to her| 
happiness—a fortune. Yet a child as she was, their influ- 
ence over her was so unbounded, that they doubted not they | 

should be able to break off such a connection without serious | 

unhappiness to her. How she had become acquainted with | 

him, in the strict seclusion in which she had been placed, | 
was a mystery to them, but to no one else to whom Henri-| 
etta’s loveliness was known. Mr. Leonards was just from 





ipalled by satiety, whose feelings have been frozen by the} 
‘chilling atmosphere of the world, and who is peevish and 
'||discontented because the young creature whom he has chosen 
cannot and will not accommodate herself at once to the 
more sober pursuits of his age. In the recklessness of her 
feelings, she flies for amusement, from one scene of dissi- 
pation to another, in a vain endeavor to forget the past, the, 
present, and the future. Such is the history of Henrietta| 
C., my dear, and it furnishes but one example more to prove 
that such a disparity in years seldom, you may almost aay! 
never, produces happy marriages. 
action upon the side of age, and you must either sacrifice’ 
the innocent pursuits of your youth, or drag through a round | 
of pleasure, a load of ice, sufficient to chill the warm current) 
of youthful feeling.” 

‘“ But I am surprised,” I replied, “to find here the preva: 
lence of an evil which is ascribed more particularly to more | 
penurious classes of people. I should imagine a place like| 
this, where so much wealth is to be found, would be the last} 
where mercenary marriages would take place.” | 
college, with all the fiery enthusiasm of twenty-one fresh} “Oh, my dear, you forget that human nature is the same| 


about him, and a short and accidental meeting with the fair |every where. Much wealth begets covetousness, and if that) 
Henrietta had sufficed to fix an impression, which nothing | assertion be true, according to your own remark, it is not 
after could entirely eradicate. All experience has shown, ||difficult to account for such a state of things. The young} 
since the days of Shakspeare, that ‘love will find out a |ladies of the South are all brought up in the greatest luxury) 
way,’ and it was not long before Leonards found again an Jand ease ; and it is seldom that such a course of education, 
opportunity to see her, in spite of every obstacle. And after induces them to count on the possibility of a reverse of for-| 
this first meeting his character and family were too well, tune, or gives them fortitude to endure it, if it comes. Pleas: 
established to render, in the eyes of her guardians, any far- jure is the business of life, and they are incapable, from long, 
ther caution necessary. What the circumstances of each |habits. of dispensing with what they have been taught to 
were, neither stayed to inquire. ‘The present was sufficient ; |consider essentiai to their happiness. They can only marry! 
and while Henrietta would perhaps have shrunk from any |in a certain set, however their feelings may wander from it. 
open professions of attachment, she soon learned to listen |I believe there is much less marrying for love, and more for| 
with artless pleasure to the expressions of his friendly re--|for money, here, than almost anywhere else, strange as it) 
gard, and received with smiles the little gifts which served | may seem.” 

to fix his memory more deeply in her heart. There were|| « Strange, indeed,” I replied ; 
soon a thousand little things in which Leonards was de- | ders, and I know not when we shall have done with them.” 
lighted to find she imagined his presence to be necessary to|| “Probably not until you know more of the world than) 
her. If her guitar was unstrung, he alone could tune it |now, my dear; but you intend to join our party to-morrow, 
well again, and oh! she little knew how, day by day, a much | at Mrs. C.’s?” 
more delicate ‘instrument, her own young heart, was wind-|| “ Certainly. 
ing its chords, till its music should become harsh and dis-||for me.” 
cordant. Months had slipped away in this manner, before, “ A claim upon your pity, at least,” said Madam R., as| 
her parents had become aware of her acquaintance, and yet |she quietly laid down her sewing, and left the room. 
Leonards had purposely avoided any expression of his feel-|| The next morning’s sun rose bright and clear, and our; 
ings for her. She was too young and too childlike to be||carriages were at the door at an early hour. Nothing oc-! 
aware of the nature of hers, and he dared not startle her by ||curred to prolong our ride beyond the usual time, and the 
an avowal, which might awaken her efforts to overcome a||bright smile with which Mrs. C. welcomed us to her home, 
prepossession, if any existed, which her parents would never | gave additional joyousness.to our spirits. She was full of 
allow her to indulge. It was just at this time, that an order || mirth and gayety, and in a home filled with every comfort, 











“this is the age of won-| 





Your history has given her quite a charm| 


It is almost always ex.|| 


were never revealed to Henrietta, and when retirement and|| 


her parents looked forward with bright anticipations to the} book, it is so old 
/|me.” 


|.C. was the most wealthy. You have seen him, aud can judge, ‘watched the expression of her face as it rested on them. 
|W hether such a man would be likely to attract the attention} i moment thoughtful with the recollection of the past, then 
Mrs. L. had struggled along through a ofa girl like Henrietta ; yet before the close of her fifteenth|| full of the bitterness of the present, hopeless, joyless as it 


had managed, even in poverty, to throw an air of elegance || which would be likely to grow out of such an education, and || life. 


|less intercourse with one whose taste for pleasure has been | 


||whose bitterness can never be diminished. 
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a blush, you would give worlds to repress, may throw a 
| shadow or a sunbeam over the whole future of your life. It 
was one of these little incidents which revealed to me more 
‘plainly the heart of the gay thing before me. She was ex- 


| travagantly fond of music, and played and sung with much 
| Skill. 


As I was turning over the leaves of a large music 
| book, while I stood by her at the piano, I opened upon a 


| withered bouquet of flowers, preserved in the string which 


bound them, and pressed between the leaves. I looked up 
with a half smile to Mrs. C., but she rose, and stood beside 





delicacy of female character would induce her to conceal, if||me, and gazing on the wleheeet leaves, said, with an invol- 
| r : 
and|/untary but melancholy tone, “ Nobody ever looks in this 


; do not break them, they are very dear to 
The initials upon the paper on which they were laid, 
told me their history, and it was with mournful interest I 
At 


was, till a large bright tear which had slowly gathered in 
I turned 
away, that I might not seem to notice her, and the next mo- 
|ment I heard her mirthful tones, in one of those gay and un- 
meaning conversations, which fill up the hours of fashionable 
With a melancholy interest I could not control, I thought 
‘of the bitterness of feeling which could lead to so sudden a 
‘change. It is not mere melancholy or sadness which we 
|thus avoid, for they are so allied to the human heart, that 
‘they sometimes seem to be its most choice and fitting com- 
It is sorrow which can know no alleviation, grief, 
Long after my 
return to town, did that visit, and the probable fate of the 


| panions. 


| beautiful being whose history had been told me, linger on 


my memory. 
We look with contempt upon the thoughtless women of 
the world, and words of bitterness flow from our lips, when 
we speak of the heartless coquette, whose highest ambition 
is the gratification of her vanity. Ah, we little dream how 
those very hearts may have been wrung with secret grief, 
how many and fruitless were the efforts before they could 
learn the bitter lesson so early taught to them— how disap- 
pointment and regret have forced them to fly from their own 
feelings for peace—and how mournful to them has been an 
exchange of the heart’s young feelings for a transient light, 
which consumes at one moment, and leaves them in dark- 
ness the next. It can not be often, because it is not natural, 
that a yonng heart will exchange its faith and sincerity for 
art and intrigue, unless it has first learned from better ex- 
perience to doubt the truth of others. But when its own 
feelings have been trifled with, it is not strange that even in 
its youth it should turn coldly back upon the world which has 
outraged it. We need but to know ourselves, and the world 
about us, to pity it; and to show ourselves uncharitable, 
proves either lamentable ignorance, or an obduracy of heart 
which is surely to be commiserated. FLORENCE. 
Natchitoches, La., September, 1839. 








MILITARY EXECUTION, 


Tue subject of this awful sentence, says Mr. John Shipp, 


|| was a smart youth, whom I myself first taught the rudiments 


of his profession. Through the whole course of his drills 
and military exercises, I ever found him attentive, obedient, 
and willing to learn, and he promised to be an ornament to 
his profession. But indalgence in intemperance led him 


|| from one error to another, on account of which he from 


time to time incurred serious admonitions ; until, at length, 
for the commission of a more aggravated offence, he was 
deservedly punished. Irritated by the infliction of the sup- 
posed wrong, inflamed with liquor, and smarting under dis- 


|| grace, the unhappy youth, in a fatal moment, made an at- 


tempt on the life of the officer (a quarter-master in the same 
troop) by whom, as he supposed, he had been injured. 

The shot did not take effect; but the culprit was imme- 
diately dragged to the guard-room, and there confined in 
irons. Imagine the feelings of this unhappy wretch, when 
he awoke from his intoxicating slumbers, and the first ob- 
jects that met his eyes were the fetters by which he was se- 
cured! Iwas sergeant of the guard at the time, and had 
the melancholy task of informing the offender of the dread- 


arrived for her immediate return home, and, notwithstanding | 
her secret wishes, not even an opportunity to see him again 
presented itself. Great was the surprise and mortification 
of Leonards, when, calling as usual, he learned that she was) 
gone, without one word of farewell ; still greater his regret, | 


‘Jalmost every luxury which wealth could furnish; yet a more 








|particular observation tended but to deepen the interest be-|/ful crime for which he was fettered and imprisoned. On 


fore awakened, and an occasional expression told of the ex-/| being made acquainted with the enormity of his attempt, 
istence of feelings, fleeting though they might be, against|/ his nature seemed to recoil; his youthful countenance turned 


which she vainly strove. The most trifling incidents some-||to a death-like paleness ; he closed his eyes, clasped his 


when, upon forwarding to her father his views and wishes ||times open to you pages of the human heart; a smile, atone, |/hands, and exclaimed, “ Oh, what have I done!” 
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He then called, in the most pathetic manner, upon his 
mother, till he sunk under the weight of his agonized feel- 
ings, and fell to the cold earth. It was a considerable ot 
before we could rouse him from the stupor into which his} 
miseries had, in one short moment, plunged him. He seemed 
as unconscious of every intention of committing the crime 
he was charged with, as the child still unborn. Can any 
calamity on this earth place a mortal in a more lamentable 








over this tale—with me drop the tear of pity to the memory 
of this unfortanate youth. 

The criminal was, of course, found guilty. The sad news| 
was communicated to him by the chaplain of the station. I 
have never seen so horrible a picture of wo, as this wretched) 
man exhibited, when he was made acquainted with his ap- 
proaching ignominious death ; but, from the contemplation 


and heart-rending situation than the above? Reader, pause 


instantly fell, five of the shots having lodged in his heart. He 
struggled but little ; but when the vital spark was about to 
leave its earthly abode, he gathered his knees up to his chin ; 
upon which some few involuntary shrieks were heard from 
the ranks of his comrades, when the provost-marshal shot 
him through the head, that he might suffer no longer. A 
whisper then went through the ranks, “He’s dead! he’s 
dead?” The army broke into file, and every man passed 
him at slow time. This was a ceremony more afflicting 
than most people would imagine ; and, to add to the melan- 
choly exhibition, the clothes of the poor fellow had taken fire. 
When we passed, he was nearly enveloped in smoke; but 
his last breath had long since. fled, and he suffered not. The 
last words he uttered were, “ Protect my mother!” Thus 
ended the short and sad career of one who, but for a passion 
for drink, might have lived to be a bright ornament of his 


of: the past and present, he was besought to view the future, || profession. 


and to seek refuge under the wings of Him who alone could 
now guide him to that peace of which he had by crime be-| 
reft himself on earth. For some time he was inconsolable — 
calling frequently on his dear mother. The very soul of 
the condemned seemed to linger on the dear author of his 
being; and not until completely exhausted, did he cease to} 
call on her name, and invoke Heaven to hide this tale from) 
her knowledge. 

On the fatal morning, the clergyman was early with his 
charge, and whispered into his ear sweet and balmy words) 
from holy writ. He washed and dressed himself, and tied a} 
piece of black crape around his arm. He took some pains| 
in the adjustment of his clothes and hair, and then went to 
prayer, in which every one of the guard joined him, although | 
in a separate room. I do not think I ever witnessed more) 
real commiseration in my life, than was displayed on this 
occasion. When the first trumpet sounded for the execution 
parade, the note seemed to linger on the morning breeze, 
and a death-like stillness to predominate over the atmosphere, 
which chilled the blood of all assembled. Not a voice was| 
heard ; all was hushed and quiet, save the workings of the! 
fond bosoms of his pitying comrades. These plainly be-| 
spoke the horror they felt in the contemplation of the ap-| 
proaching scene. The prisoner seemed composed and calm, | 
and affectionately took his final leave of all the guard, warn-| 
ing them by his sad fate to beware of that accursed liquor} 
which had sealed his doom. The soldiers turned out with| 
evident reluctance: the regiments, both of which were Ev-| 
ropean, formed three sides of a square, of which the shgot-) 
ing party, with the coffin, formed the other. Scarcely was| 
this accomplished, when we heard the dismal sounds of the! 
muffled drum, and the doleful notes of the band, playing “ The 
Dead March in Saul.” The procession thus moved on: 
provost-sergeant in front, on horseback, followed by two files 
of soldiers; then the clergyman, in his sombre garments, 
with the prisoner, both in deep meditation and earnest prayer ; | 
after them followed the shooting party— one sergeant, one| 
corporal, and twelve privates—the twelve next men for 
general duty in the whole regiment. From the spot where 
the guard-room was situated to the spot of execution, was a | 
good quarter of a mile; and the reader may be assured that} 
we did not drag the poor fellow to his last situation on 
earth. He took his own time, which was slow, but firm 
and steady. He entered on the right flank of the square, | 
and passed along the front of the line to the left, the soldiers || 
resting upon their arms reversed — that is, muzzle down, and i 
with their two hands upon the bottom of the butt. The sub-| 
bing of many of the men could be distinctly heard, and some} 
could not gven look on him, as he manfully paced along the}; 
front of the weeping lines. The poor fellow himself looked, 
like one long since dead, but he evinced great fortitude and 
resignation. When he brought round his left shoulder, on, 
reaching the left of the line, what a sight was before him!! 
His place of execution —his coffin, or rough-wrought shell _ 
and his executioners, in the persons of his comrades! He) 
knelt down by the side of the coffin, and prayed for a short 
time; he then embraced and then bade farewell to his. 
heavenly instracter, who wept most piteously, calling upon 
Divine Mercy to receive the soul of a penitent sinner. The 
criminal’s eyes were then bound, and his death-warrant| 
read. During the reading of this fatal document, he exhibited 
great and unshaken firmness, clasping his hands, and hold-| 
ing them fixed against his heart. Scarcely had the last word) 
of his death-warrant vibrated on his ear, when the signal 
was given. When the shooting party came tothe “ prevent; 
every eye was turned from the dreadful scene: but at the} 
well understood signal, six or more of the men fired, and he) 






















A THOUGHT OF MOUNT AUBURN, 


BY MISS MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


Fare land, whose loveliness hath filled 
My soul’s imaginings, 

At whose high names my heart hath thrilled, 
Through all its finest strings ! 

There was a sunny light around 
My idlest thought of thee ; 

I dreamed that thou a hallowed ground, 
A fairy land, nmiust be ; 

I thought upon thy boundless woods, 
Thy prairies broad and lone, — 

I thought upon thy rushing floods, 
Thy cataracts’ thunder-tone, — 

On valleys, ’inidst whose summer pride 
Man’s foot hath never been, 

On cities rising, white and wide, 
Amidst the forest green ; 

[sent my heart to many a nook 
Beyond the western waves ; 

Strange, that its dreains should overlook 
The places of thy graves! 


I thought upon the Indian race, 
Those phantoms of the past, 

Following, unchecked, the patient chase, 
Through forests drear and vast ; 

I thought of all thy mighty ones, 
The giants of their time, 

Whose names their country proudly owns 
Eternal, and sublime. 

But of the myriads in their shrouds 
Beside thy cities spread, — 

I thought not of those nameless crowds, 
Thy tribes of lowlier dead! 

A shadow comes upon my dream, 
Land of fair trees and flowers! 

O’er thee hath swept death’s mighty stream, 
As o’er this isle of ours; 

Like hers, thy children have been wrung 
With partings, day by day ; 

Vain tears have poured, vain prayers have sprung, 
Beside tie senseless clay. 


I knew thou hadst no charmed shore, 
[ knew thy people die, 

Yet never felt I so before 
The cold reality ; 

For now hath mournful fancy sped, 
And inany a Jesson brings, 

Since o’er one city of thy dead 
She droops awhile ber wings! 

And, let her roain from pole to pole, 
>Neath stormy skies or clear, 

Still doth she whisper to my soul, 
*¢ I'he dead, the dead are here!” 

Yea, all the differences of life 
Are merged in one close tie ; 

Here endeth feud, here ceaseth strife, 
For all who live must die. 

There is no bond of grief or mirth, 
No link of land or faith, 

Like that strong chain that binds all Earth, — 
The brotherhood of Death ! 


Liverpool, Eng., 1839. 


HOME. 


* Love unchanged is there.”’ 





Original. 











day sun looked down with sofiened rays upon the smiling 
earth, and slowly sank at night below the western horizon, 
sending up his latest beams in calmer, more celestial glory. 

Autumn has been here, and although its purple robe now 
lingers upon the distant hills, aud its blush still brightens 
the cold clouds of nightfall, yet the shadows of approaching 
Winter are gathering fast, and falling even at our feet. The 
trees which a few days since were bright in changing drapery, 
have cast aside their withered leaves, and stand prepared to 
wrestle with the storm. All the beautiful and frail of sum- 
mer’s creation have faded quick away, and the wind moans 
by over their departure. Lonely and melancholy the heart 
looks within—it turns to the dear enclosure of home af- 
fections, to gather richer sweets from the amaranths of the 
bright fireside. 

Home —a thousand blessings on the word! I sigh to 
hail it once again. Ye days and nights, which in diurnal 
course encircle round our earth, fy swiftly on, and bring the 
welcome hour. Ye weeks which frown between us, haste 
away ; ye chilling frosts, haste ; with your icy fingers, in the 
still midnight, tinge with deeper shade these seared fields; 
bid the latest bird which lingers here. to spread its wings and 
hasten off to warmer skies, to groves perennial; — for when 
these have ceased their notes, perhaps I may go home. Ye 
streams, in gently murmuring numbers, haste — pass swifily 
on beyond the eastern shore, for when ye there are mingled 
with the deep— perhaps I may gohome. Ye little timorous 
race, which come with light and rustling steps to gather nuts 
among the leaves — haste with your store to the home which 
Providence has given you; when ye are sheltered there from 
hoary winter’s storm, I too perhaps shall be at home! 

But has Providence thus marked the course of day and 
night—thus given skill to the cold frost-spirit which art can 
never penetrate —thus seasonably does He clothe the trees 
and nourish every little leaf—thus grant protection to the 
birds through the long summer months, thus guide their 
flight to warmer skies—thus with this finger trace the 
course of these little brooks, and mingle their waters lovingly 
with the high waves of ocean unlost? — Thus does He pro- 
vide food and shelter for the defenceless animals, and insect 
tribes? And is this the same Being who remembers all our 
wants? who will never be one moment absent from our 
side? Nearer than any friend can be to us—between us 
and the air which fans our cheek — between us and the light 
which gathers round us, and when death shall come, will 
place his wing of Love between the mortal and the spiritual, 
that the last enemy slay us not! 

Be at home! This beauteous world in which we live was 
framed, and is preserved by our kind Father, for his house- 
hold; the fragrant morn, and dewy, holy eve, the glorious 
sun, and silver moon, and glittering stars, are His—are 
ours. Then if beside our Father’s seat, reclining on his 
breast, communing with his children —this is home — until 
he brings us to rejoice in his visible glory, to the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born, to the society of angels, 
to the sister spirits of the just made perfect, in that better 
home, even our heavenly! a A 

November, 1839. 


HOPE. 
*¢ Hope is a pledge of glorious rest, 
‘To weary mortals given ; 
We cultivate the flowers on earth, 
And reap the fruit in heaven.” 


Waar a solace tu the care-worn and sorrow-stricken bosom 
is hope, sweet hope! In the gloom of adversity and af- 
diction, heaven-born hope whispers in accents of peace, that 
rest and comfort are yet in store. It stimulates us to pene- 
trate the dense clouds which hover over us, and enjoy its 
promised good, while it is only in prospect. Misfortunes 
and disappointments encompass us about; griefs and sor- 
rows weigh us down; the heart is drear and desolate— when 
hope, angel of mercy, steals into the desponding soul, and, 
like the soft moonbeams upon the obscure paths of the forest, 
directs our course among flowery meads, and beside still 
waters. She not only strews her flowers in our pathway 
through this fluctuating world, but she points to the skies — 
to the blessed abode of peace, where the fulness of her pro- 


Autumn, bright, lovely Autumn has been here. In si-||mised pleasures are realized. Surely, the hope of rest in 


lence it passed along and decked our daily paths with many 
colored gifts; it breathed upon our clustering forests, and 
they suddenly in richest beauty stood ; upon the atmosphere 
it breathed, and morning dawned with purer light, the noon- 


heaven is a pledge we will fondly cherish, a flower we will 
delight to cultivate, whose odors shall cheer us in life, and 
carry us smoothly on to the elysian fields, were we shall 
feast upon the fruit in full fruition. 
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THE SOLITARY YUCCA, 





Original. 





As it stood so fair, so sculpture-like and so lonely, with its drooping 
bells on its solitary stalk, it wore to my eye a look of deep dejection. 
I fancied it envied the knots of happy flowers, blooming in family 
groups at its feet. 


“T came from the land where the river’s swift course, 
In thunder rolls on with a cataract’s force : 
Where, rising to heaven in giaut-like height, 
The snow-crested Andes astonish the sight. 


Where lie the dense forests, by white man untrod, 
Though flowers are gemming their emerald sod ; 
And the palm and banana in stateliness wave, 
O’er the banks that La Plata delighteth to lave. 


The tiger and puma there watch for their prey, 

And the southern cross lightens the traveller’s way ; 
While birds of gay plumage are weaving their soug, 
With the fairy-like music the breeze bears along. 


From the parent stem torn, and from kindred apart, 
I bear with ine ever a desolate heart ; 

And long for the land where the Amazon flows, 
And crimson’d pomegranates combine with the rose. 


Uprooted, and borne where with icicled chains, 

Dread winter in sternness or apathy reigns ; 

And delicate flowers all timidly blow, 

For gloomy north-winds and the death-crusting snow. 


Full often the praise of the florist I hear, 
But coldly and sadly it meeteth mine ear; 
°Tis not the kind voice of mine infancy’s home, 
And circled by strangers, I’m ever alone. 


Can the heart’s yearning void by aliens be filled ? 
Or throbs of home-sickness by flattery be stilled ? 
Then, then, might [ smile in careless content, 
And value the praise which the florist has lent, 


The buttercup wild in its own natal fleld, 

Almost by the herbage of surnmer concealed, 

Oft causes my envy, and raises a sigh, 

As I meet its gay smiles when the wind passeth by.”” 


Poor exile! thus dwelling estranged and alone, 

1 echo thy plaintive and sorrowful tone ; 

For well have I known the fall heart’s overflow, 
When severed from those [ have cherished below. 


And daily I pine for the friends of my youth; 
The parent whose tenderness, gentleness, truth, 
Like the mild star of even iumined my way, 


And poured its soft light on my infancy’s day. MARY. 





SKETCHES FROM THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES, 


By the author of * Old Ironsides off a Lee Shore.” 





CAPTURE OF THE CYANE AND THE LEVANT. 


On the 17th of December, 1814, Old Ironsides sailed from 
Boston, under the command of Captain Charles Stewart. 
She first ran off Bermuda, thence she steered for the Ma- 
deiras, and still finding nothing worthy of her thunder, en- 
tered the Bay of Biscay. 

Cruizing down the shore of Portugal, she made the rock 
of Lisbon, and continued in sight of the barren peaks of Ceu- 
tra for some days. Here she made two prizes, one of which 
she destroyed, and the other she sent in. 

While in this vicinity. she made a large ship in the offing, 
and gave chase, but before she had set her courses, she made 
a prize, and while securing it, the strange sail disappeared 
in the distance. This was the Elizabeth, 74, which came 
out of Lisbon, in quest of the saucy frigate; but Captain 
Stewart stood to the southward and westward, in quest of an 
enemy, said to be in that direction. 

On the morning of the 20th February, the wind blowing a 
light Levanter, Captain Stewart, for the want of something 
better to do, ordered the helm up, and ran his ship off to the 
south-west, varying her position nearly two degrees. At 1. 
Pp. M., a sail was made cn the larboard bow, and the stranger 
hauled three points to windward, and made sail in chase. 
In twerty minutes, the stranger was made out to be a ship. 
and in a short half hour, a consort was seen to leeward, 
signalizing the ship in chase. At 4, Pp. M., the ship nearest 
to the Constitution made a signal to the leeward ship, and 
soon the latter kept away, and ran down towards her, then 
about three miles under her lee. The Constitution imme- 
diately squared her yards, and set her studding-sails above 
and below. No doubt of the enmity of the strangers now 
remained. The nearest vessel appeared to be a jackass fri- 
gate, and the most distant one, a corvette. The first was 
carrying studding-sails on both sides, while the last was run- 
ning off under short canvass, to allow her consort to close. 











Captain Stewart, believing that the enemy was endeavoring 
to escape, crowded on every thing that would draw, with a 
view to get the nearest vessel under his guns before night. 
At half past four, the Constitution lost her main-royal mast, 
and the chase gained upon her. A few shots were now fired. 
but finding that his metal fell short, the‘attempt to cripple 
ihe frigate was abandoned. At half past five, the drums on 
board the gallant Constitution beat to quarters, and soon 
she was cleared for action. Jn ten minutes, the two vessels 
of the enemy passed within hail of each other, came by the 
wind, with their heads to the northward, hauled up their 
courses, and cleared ship to engage. 

Both of the enemy’s vessels, as though animated by a new 
idea, now suddenly made sail close by the wind, in order to 
weather upon the American frigate, but perceiving that the! 
latter was closing too fast, they hauled up their courses and 
formed on the wind, the smallest ship ahead. | 

At 6, p. m., Old Ironsides had the enemy completely under|) 
hercannon, and yawning gracefully, showed the star-spangled || 
banner beautiful amid the closing shadows of the ocean} 
night. The strangers answered this proud defiance by set-| 
ting English colors, and in five minutes, the American fri- | 
gate ranged up abeam of the sternmost vessel, at one cable’s| 
length distance, passing ahead with her sails lifting, until || 
the three ships formed a triangle, the Constitution being to, 
windward. 

Now commenced the action with a vehemence that was) 
hardly equalled on the sea. At the end of twenty minutes. 
the fire of the enemy evidently slackened, and the moon) 
coming up, Captain Stewart ordered the cannonading to, 
cease. The sea was covered with an immense cloud of | 
smoke. Beautiful as the silver veil of Mokanna, was the, 
fleecy screen that rested upon the ocean, and terrible as the: 
visage of the veiled prophet was the scene that burst upon’ 
the sight of the English three minutes afterwards, when the 
rolling vapor passed swiftly to leeward, and showed the 
American frigate ready to pour forth her volleys on either 
side, from her black row of teeth. The leading ship of the, 
enemy was now seen under the lee beam of the Constitution, 
while the sternmost one was luffing up, as if she intended 
\o tack and cross her stern. Giving a broadside to the ship, 
abreast of her, that made a great many vacant numbers in. 
her mess-book, the Constitution backed her main and mizzen 
top-sails and top-gallant-sails, shook all forward, let fly her, 
jib-sheet, and backed swiftly, compelling the enemy to fill 
away, to avoid being raked. The leader now attempted to. 
cross the Constitution’s fore-foot, when the latter boarded 
her fore-tack, shot ahead, forced her antagonist to ware) 
ander a raking broadside, and to run off to leeward, to escape | 
from her destructive fire. The Constitution, perceiving that 
the largest ship was waring also, wore in her turn, and. 
crossing her stern, raked her with effect, though the enemy | 
came by the wind immediately and delivered her larboard 
broadside ; but as the Constitution ranged up close on her) 
weather quarter, she struck. Lieutenant Hoffman, the sec-' 
ond of the Constitution, was immediately sent on board of; 
her, and in a few minutes afterwards he returned, with the 
sword of Captain Falcon, of H. B. M. ship Cyane, of 34 guns 
In the mean time, the other vessel of the enemy, having re- 
paired her running rigging, hauled up, and met the Consti- 
tution coming down in quest of her. It was nearly nine 
o’elock, when the two vessels crossed each other on opposite 
tacks, and delivered their awful broadsides. The English 
ship was satisfied with the first fire and bore up, while the, 
American followed, raking and boring her with her broad- 
side and bow-chasers, ripping off the planks, and mowing 
down the men, like the fiery thunderbolts of heaven. The 
enemy could not stand this riddling long; the crashing of, 
the planks was heard on board the Constitution at every fire, 
and the groans of the dying enemy echoed mournfully over, 
the moonlit wave. 

At 10, p. m., the chase came by the wind, fired a gun to, 
leeward, and lowered her ensign. Lieutenant Shubrick, the| 


third of the frigate, was now sent on board of the prize, and| 











upon his return, the sword of the honorable captain Dong. 
lass, of H.B. M. ship Levant, of 18 guns, was laid upon the | 





capstan of the Constitution. 

At 1, a. M., the conqueror was ready for another action. 
She suffered less in her crew than when she captured the 
Java. Not an officer was hurt; but she was hulled oftener 
in this engagement than in both her previous battles. Great 
credit was deservedly bestowed upon Captain Stewart, for 
the skill and coolness displayed by him on this occasion. 
He fought two ships and conquered them without having 


| Squeak. 


been once raked; and his backing and filling his Single 
frigate in a cloud of smoke, raking his opponents in turn, 
and forcing them down to leeward when they were endeay- 
oring to cross his stern or fore-foot, was a piece of mancu- 
vering scarcely paralleled in the annals of any navy. 

Captain Stewart, having secured his prizes, proceeded to 
Port Praya, where he arrived in safety on the 10th of March 
and anchored near the town. A vessel was soon engaged 
as a cartel, and over one hundred prisoners were landed, 
with a view to aid in fitting her for sea. 

On the 11th of March, however, the old ship ran another 
It was a foggy day, when the sun looked down 
from the hazy heavens, and a cloud of mist rested heavily 
upon the waters of the ocean. The prisoners’ jolly “Yo, 
oh, heave oh!” echoed along the shore, and the American 
officer of the watch paced along the quarter-deck of the 
Constitution without noticing the clouded bosom of the ocean, 
when an English reefer exclaimed, “ A ship, a ship!” One 
of the English captains gave the young sprig a silent repri- 
mand, but it came too late, the plot was discovered before it 
was fairly hatched, and disappointment rested upon the faces 
of the past officers of the Cyane and Levant. Lieutenant 
Shubrick, ever on the alert, looked over the quarter and be- 
held the sails of a large ship looming over the fog. She ap- 


| . ° 
peared to be looking into the harbor. 


After examining the stranger attentively, Lieutenant Shu- 
brick reported her approach to Captain Stewart. That offi- 
cer, coolly remarking that she was an English frigate, or an 
Indiaman, directed the first lieutenant to beat to quarters, 
and get ready for action. As soon as this order was given, 
the officer took another good look at the stranger, when he 
discovered the canvass of two other vessels rising like bright 
clouds above the fog-bank, in the same direction. These 
were evidently men-of-war, and captain Stewart was in- 
formed of the fact. He immediately came on deck, and 
took the trumpet. 

“Gun-deck, there,” shouted he, “cut the cable !”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” answered the master’s mate, as he cracked 
away with his axe at Unele Sam’s big rope—a hissing 
sound —a rattling along the ship’s side —a smoke, as though 
a fire was pouring out of the hawse-hole—and then the old 
frigate cast to starboard, and stood out of the roads under her 
three topsails. The prizes followed with promptitade. The 
north-east trades were bluwing freshly outside, and the three 
vessels, catching their influence, passed to sea, about gun- 
shot to the windward of the hostile squadron, just rounding 
East Point. As the Constitution left the land, she crossed 
her top-gallant yards, boarded her taeks, and set all her kites. 

The English prisoners on shore now took advantage of 
the predicament of their conquerors, and most unkindly 
aimed the guns of the shore battery at them, as they swept 
swifily past it. As soon as the Americans had gained the 
weather beam of the enemy, the latter tacked, and the six 
vessels, under al] the canvass that they could show, stag- 
gered along to the southward and eastward at the rate 
of 10—6. 

A heavy fog still lay in fleecy shapes upon the ocean, and 


‘}concealed the dark and frowning hulls of the strangers; but 


they were supposed, from their canvass, to be two line-of- 
battle ships, and a first class frigate. The leeward vesse} 
bore the pennant of the commodore. 

The frigate weathered upon the American ships in a man- 
ner as unusual as it was interesting. gaining on the Levant 
and Cyane, but falling astern of the Constitution, while the 
two latter vessels on the Constitution’s lee quarter held way 
with her. 

The Constitution now cut adrift two boats which she could 
not hoist in, and walked away from the prizes and pursuers, 
like a cloud upon the breath of the summer gale. Captain 
Stewart now made a signal for the Cyane, the lagging prize, 
to tack. This order was promptly obeyed by lieutenant 
Hoffman, the prize-master, and it was expected that one of 
the enemy would go about and pursue her, but in this Cap- 
tain Stewart was disappointed. 

The Cyane, finding that the enemy did not pursue her, 
stood on towards the south until she was Jost in the fog, 
when Lieutenant Hoffman tacked again, anticipating that the 
enemy might chase him to leeward. This skilful and pra- 
dent officer kept to windward long enough to atlow the ene- 
my to get ahead, should they pursue him, and then he 
squared away for the United States, and arrived safely at 
New York, on the 10th of April following. 

The three ships of the enemy continued to chase the Con- 
stitution and Levant. As the vessels left the land, the fog 
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thinned, until it showed Captain Stewart the force of the 
enemy, which was stated by the English officers to consist 
of the Leander, 50, Sir George Collier; the Newcastle, 50, 
Lord George Stewart; and the Acasta, 40, Captain Kerr. 
They eventually proved to be those vessels, which were 
cruising for the President, Peacock, and Hornet. At 24, P. 
m., the officers of the Newcastle were seen standing upon 
her hammock-cloths. She now began to fire by divisions, 
and through the low fog banks the flashes of her guns pro- 
claimed her force. Her shot struck the water within one 
hundred yards of the Constitution. At 3, rp. m., the Levant 
having fallen some distance astern, Captain Stewart made 
the signal for her to tack. Lieutenant Ballard, the prize 
officer, promptly obeyed the signal, and in seven minutes 
afterwards, the English vessels tacked by signal, and chased 
the prize, leaving the Constitution bowling along in her 
majesty, in a contrary direction, at the rate of eleven knots 
per hour. 

The Levant ran into port, and was retaken. Captain 
Stewart, however, kept on his course, and after landing his 
prisoners at Maranham, and learning at Porto Rico that 
peace had been made between the United States and Great 
Britain, he proceeded for New York, where he arrived in 
the middle of May, 1815. 

The Constitution had been in three actions, was twice 
critically chased, and had captured five vessels of war in the 


short space of two years and three quarters. Her losses in| 


men, and her injuries in body, were trivial. She was al- 
ways well commanded ; and in her two last cruises, she had 
superior crews — hardy New Englanders, who were able to 


fight a ship without officers— men who had braved the icy | 


perils of the north, and who had dared to put a hook in the 


mouth of Leviathan himself. Laid up to rot in glory, we} 
now leave her for atime. Reader, her battle cruize is over. | 


«Haul down the colors!” 


“NOT LONG AGO.” 


Original. 





Nort long ago, not long ago, 
My heart was full of joy and mirth ; 

Its flowers were in their early glow, — 
[ sat beside my native hearth ; 

I little dreamed what [ might know, 
Not long ago, not long ago, 

Or that ny wandering steps night be 
So far, my early friend, from thee. 


Not long ago, not long ago, 
I wandered by our own blue stream, 
And ’mid the twilight’s golden glow, 
T dweit upon a happy dream ; 
I little thought what I might kaow, 
Not long ago, not long ago, 
Or that a dreain so fair and bright, 
Could yield me aught but deep delight. 


But now, like sunlight o’er the tomb, 
Or flowers amid the prison walls, 
Too late, to hide the deep’ning gloom, 
Its bursting radiance o’er ine falls ; 
And even tears may chance to flow 
For that bright dream, not long ago, — 
That star which shone but for a day, 
Then quenched its beaming light for aye. Fr. 





ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 


Original. 








One of the greatest intellectual prodigies that, perhaps, 
has ever appeared in the world, was James Crichton, of Clu- 
nie in Scotland, commonly called, on account of his wonder- 
fal powers, the Admirable Crichton. We have endeavored 
to collect together, in the fullowing essay, some of the most 
remarkable incidents of his history, which cannot prove un- 
interesting to any of our readers. 

James Crichton was the son of Robert Crichton, who was 
one of the commanders in Queen Mary’s army at the battle 
of Longside, in the year 1568. James was born at Clunie, 
in Perthshire, in the year 1551. He was educated at the 
University of St. Andrews, under Mr. John Rutherford. He 
began to distinguish himself at a very early age, and before 
he attained his twentieth year, he bad run through the whole 
circle of the sciences, and could speak and write with cor- 
reciness in ten different languages. What is likewise very 











unusual, he was perfectly accomplished in music, dancing 
and horsemanship. He was an expert fencer, an ingenious 
actor, and could play upon a great variety of instruments. 


At the age of twenty his parents sent him abroad to ac- 


complish himself further by travelling, and he astonished the 
inhabitants of every place which he visited, by his successful 


contests with learned men. When he visited Paris, he is 


said to have raised great consternation at the University in 


that city. A contemporary has given the following account 
of his visit. ‘There came,” says he, “to the college of Na- 
varre, a young man of twenty years of age, who was per- 
fectly well versed in all the sciences, as the most learned 
masters of the University acknowledged. In vocal and in- 
strumental music none could excel him; in painting and 
jdrawing in colors none could equal him. In all military 
\feats he was most expert, and could play with the sword so 
j\dexterously with both his hands, that no man could fight him. 
When he saw his enemy or antagonist, he would throw him- 
self upon him, at one jump of twenty or twenty-four feet 
distance. He was a master of arts, and disputed with us in 
the schvols of the college, upon medicine, the civil and com- 
mon law, and theology ; and although we were above fifty 
in number, besides above three thousand that were present, 
yet so pointedly and learnedly he answered to all the ques- 
tions that were proposed to him, that none but they that were 
ipresent can believe it. He spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and other tanguages, most politely. He was likewise an 
excellent horseman ; and truly, if a man should live an hun- 
dred years, without eating, drinking or sleeping, he could 
jhot attain to this man’s knowledge, which struck us with a 
panic fear; for he knew more than human nature could 
well bear; he overcame four of the doctors of the church ; 
for in learning none could contest with him, and he was 





thought to be Antichrist.” 


Crichton, when he arrived at Paris, exhibited a degree of 
presumption, however, which would seem to prove that ge- 
nius is not always associated with modesty. He advertised 
six programmes on all the gates of the schools, halls and col- 
leges belonging to the University, and on all the pillars be- 
fore the houses of the most learned men of the city, inviting 
all those who were well versed in any art or science, to dis- 
pute with him in the college of Navarre. He appointed the 
day six weeks from that date, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
where he would wait upon them, and be ready to answer 
any question that should be proposed to him in any art or 
science, and in any of twelve languages, which were named. 
His answers were to be either in prose or in verse, at the 
But during all this time, instead of 
inaking a close application to his studies, he spent his time 
in hunting, hawking, tilting, vaulting, riding, tossing the 
pike, and various military exercises ; or sometimes in con- 
certs of vocal and instrumental music, cards, dice and other 
diversions of youth. This conduct greatly provoked and ex- 
cited the envy of the stulents of the University. Yet on the 
day appointed, he met his antagonists in the college of Na- 
varre, and engaged in a dispute which lasted from nine in 
the morning till six o’clock at night. He was greatly ex- 
tolled by the members of the University for his wonderful 
manner of acquitting himself in his dispute, and presented 


option of the disputant 


by them with a diamond ring and purse full of gold, as a 
testimony of their esteem. The scene ended with the loud 


tigued was he with that day’s dispute, that on the very nex! 


and broke as many lances on the Saracen. 


Rome, and fixed placards upon all the most public places in 
the city, challenging the learned men in Rome in the follow- 


posite ex improviso vespondebimus ; which is to say, “1, James 
Crichton, a Scot, will reply, extempore, to any question that 
may be proposed.” Upon this a pasquinade was placed by 
certain wits, beneath the challenge: “ And he that will see 
it. let him go to the sign of the Falcon, and it shall be shown.” 
This was an attempt to put him on a level with jugglers and 
mountebanks. Nevertheless, he came at the time and place 
appointed, and in the presence of the Pope, cardinals, bish- 
ops, doctors of divinity, and professors of all the sciences, be 
acquitted himself no less admirably than he had previously 
done at Paris. At all the places which he visited, he seems 
at first to have excited the jealousy of the students, by his 
apparent presumption, but afterwards to have won their 
























































acclamations of the spectators, and from that time, hence- 
forth, he was called the Admirable Crichton. So little fa- 


day he went to the Louvre, where he joined in a match of 
tilting, and carried away the ring fifteen times on an end, 


About two years after his dispute at Paris, he came to 


ing terms: Nos Jacobus Crichtonus Scotus, cuicunque rei pro- 


good-will and admiration, by his talents and agreeable de- 
portment. 

The next city which he visited was Venice, where he con- 
tracted an intimate friendship with Aldus Manutius, and 
many other eminent scholars, to whom he inscribed several 
poems. There was one in particular, which was presented 
to Aldus Manutius, before his acquaintance with him. This 
great scholar judged the performance to be the work of an 
extraordinary genius ; but when he entered into conversation 
with the author, he was struck with admiration, and in- 
troduced him to the acquaintance of all the people of note 
that were in Venice. When he was brought before the doge 
and senate, he made a speech to them, which was so re- 
markable for its eloquence and beauties of style, and for the 
grace with which it was delivered, that he received the thanks 
of the senate, and he was celebrated throughout the city as 
a prodigy of nature. 

Soon after this he went to Padua, and visited the learned 
men at that university. Upon his arrival, there was a meet- 
ing of all the learned men in the city, who agreed to wait 
upon him and converse with him. He opened the assembly 
with an extemporary poem in praise of the city university, 
and the people who had honored him with their presence. 
After six hours of a dispute which he sustained against them, 
in relation to any questions that were proposed, he concluded 
with an extemporary oration in praise of ignorance. Such 
was the eloquence of this performance, says Aldus Manutius, 
that they all thought they were in a dream, and he almost 
persuaded them that it was better to be ignorant than learned 
or wise. After this he fixed a paper on the gates of the 
churches, in which he offered to prove before the university 
that there was an infinite number of errors in Aristotle’s 
philosophy, which was then in vogue throughout the learned 
world. He likewise made an offer to dispute in all the 
sciences, and to answer whatever should be proposed to him, 
or objected against him, either in the common logical way, 
or by numbers and mathematical figures, or in a hundred 
sorts of verses, as they pleased. .This task he is said to have 
performed in such a manner as excited the greatest amaze- 
ment of the erudite assembly. 

One of the most remarkable traits in character of Crichton, 
was the union of these extraordinary powers of mind with 
equally wonderful physical strength and dexterity. From 
Venice he went to Mantua, where there was a gladiator, who 
had foiled in his travels the most famous fencers in Europe, 
and had lately killed in that city three persons who had 
entered the lists with him. The Duke of Mantua was highly 
offended at having granted this fellow his protection, since 
these fatal occurrences. Crichton, being informed of this, 
offered his service to the duke, to rid his dominions of this 
murderer, and agreed to fight him for fifteen hundred pis- 
toles. The duke was unwilling to expose such an extraor- 
dinary man to this hazard, yet relying on the reputation of 
his achievements, at length agreed tohis proposal. The time 
and place were appointed, and the whole court were witnesses 
of the performance. 

In the beginning of the combat, Crichton was upon the 
defensive, and the Italian attacked him with such vigor and 
earnestness, that he began to grow faint with over-action. 
Upon this, Crichton attacked him with such dexterity, that 
he run him» throagh the body in three different places, and 
caused his immediate death. The huzzas and acclamations 
of the spectators were then unbounded, and they all acknowl- 
edged that they had never seen such art and grace displayed 
on any former occasion. To crown the glory of this action, 
Crichton bestowed the prize of his victory upon the widows 
who had lost their husbands in fighting with this gladiator. 

His success on this occasion, and his reputation as a 
scholar, induced the Duke of Mantua to make choice of him 
is preceptor to his son, Vincent de Gonzaga, a prince of un- 
conquerable temper and dissolute life. About this time, for 
the diversion of the court, he composed a comedy, in which 
he exposed and ridiculed the weaknesses of men, and the 
failures of their several employments and professions. This 
was regarded as one of the most ingenious satires that was 
ever written upon human life. It is remarkable that he 
himself personated the divine, philosopher, lawyer, physician, 
mathematician, and soldier, with such inimitable grace, that 
every time he appeared upon the theatre, he seemed to be a 
lifferent person. The following is a curious description of 
ihe effect which this humor had on two maids of honor, from 
ihe pen of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais. 

“They heard in bim alone the promiscuous speech of fifteen 
several actors, by the various ravishments of the excellencies 


’ 
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whereof, in the frolickness of a jocund strain beyond ex- |wherewith it was delivered at first, and of so stupendous a 
pectation, the logofascinated spirits of the beholding hearers judgment that nothing escaped his knowledge. 

and auriculary spectators, were so on a sudden siezed upon|| Upon his death, the whole court went into mourning for 
in their risible faculties of the soul, and all their vital||him, as Sir Thomas informs us, and the elegies and the epi-! 
motions so universally affected in this extremity of agitation, || flex 


that to avoid the inevitable charms of his intoxicating ejacu-|/exceed the bulk of Homer’s works, and his picture was in) 


lations, and the accumulative influences of so powerful a||his time to be seen in most of the bed-chambers and galleries| 


transportation, one of my Lady Dutchess’ chief maids of|/of the Italian nobility, representing him upon horseback, with 





honor, by the vehemency of the shock of those incompre-/| 


hensible raptures, burst forth into a laughter, to the rupture} says that he was one of the greatest prodigies of wit that)| 


of a vein in her body ; and another young lady, by the irre-| ever lived, and it was remarked of him, that he had such a 
sistible violence of the pleasure, unawares infused, where || prodigious memory, that he retained more books upon his! 
the tender receptibility of her too tickled fancy was least|/mind than any other person of his age had perused. 
able to hold out, so unprovidedly was surprised, that, with || Contemporary writers were very extravagant in their eu- 
no less impetuosity of ridibundal passion, she fell back in a logiums upon this wonderful youth, but later writers have| 
swoon. This accident procured the in-coming of an apothe- ‘seemed inclined to detract from his reputation. Dr. Kippis, 
cary with restoratives, and the other did of a surgeon with || iw ho wrote a biography of Crichton for the Biographia Brit-|| 
consolidative medicaments.” ‘annica, concludes with saying, “It is evident that he was a|| 
After being the principal actor in a comedy, he soon be- 'youth of such lively parts as excited great present admiration, | 
came the subject of a most lamentable tragedy. One night. |/and high expectations with regard to his future attainments. | 
as he was walking along the streets at the time of the Carni-||He appears to have had a fine person, to have possessed a} 
val, and playing upon his guitar, he was attacked by halfa ances facility in learning languages, to have enjoyed a| 
dozen people in masks. But they found they had no ordinary ||/remarkably quick and retentive memory, and to have ex- 
person to deal with, and were unable to stand their ground ‘celled in a power of declamation, a fluency of speech and 
against him. Having disarmed the principal person among ||readiness of reply. His knowledge was likewise uncom- 
them, he pulled off his mask and begged his life, telling him |/mon for his years, and this, in conjunction with his other 
that he was the prince, his pupil. Crichton, with more loy-|/qualities, enabled him to shine in public disputation. But 
alty than discretion, fell down upon his knees, and told him |/whether his knowledge and learning were accurate or pro-| 
that he was sorry for his mistake, and immediately presented | found, may justly be questioned, and it may equally be) 
him with his sword as an atonement for what he had done |/doubted whether he would have arisen to -_ extraordinary | 
only in self-defence. The prince took it into his hand, and ||degree of eminence in the literary world.’ | 
not being able to overcome his passion for the affront which ; 
he thought he had sustained, in being foiled with all his 
attendants, immediately ran Crichton through the heart. 
The prince was supposed to be prompted to commit this 
ungenerous act by jealousy, suspecting him to be in favor 


with a lady whom he passionately loved. 
Thus died this prodigy of intellect, in the twenty-second ||the temperature at the depth which has already been at-| 


year of his age. His death was greatly lamented by all the |/tained, viz: 483 metres, or 1,084 feet. When the workmen 
' 
learned men in Europe. Imperialis, an Italian author, who|/had reached 450 metres, the chalk was of a green color, in-| 











ARTESIAN WELL AT GRENELLE. 
Art the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Arago 
stated that he had been making some thermometical experi- 


has written his life, and who was a witness of the facts|/dicating the proximity of water. Since then the chalk had| 
which he relates, says, “That he was the wonder of the last||become mixed with clay, a still stronger indication that the} 
age, the prodigious production of nature, the glory and orna-||sheet of water, which it is intended to reach, is near. M.| 
ment of Parnassus, in a stupendous and unusual manner ;/|/Arago used the thermometer of M. Walferdin, and after hav-| 
and as yet, in the judgment of the learned world, the Phoenix |/ing taken all the necessary precautions in order that the 
of literature, and rather a shining particle of the divine||pressure, which, at such a depth, is equal to 50 atmospheres, 
nature and majesty, than a model of what human nature |might not injure the bulb, six thermometers of the same 
and industry could attain to. And what can be more above ||kind were successively let down to a depth of 451 metres, 
our comprehension, than, in the twenty-first year of his age, |/care having been taken not to lower them until 35 hours had 
to be master of ten languages; and to be perfectly well|/elapsed after the boring, in order that the heat which this 
versed in philosophy, mathematics, theology, the belles lettres, |] work had communicated should have subsided. The ther- 
and all the other sciences? Besides, was it ever heard of,||mometers were left in the well for 36 hours. The heat at 
in the whole compass of this globe, that one with all this,||this depth was 27 degrees of Reaumur, or 92 3-8 of Fahren.-| 


| 
should be found expert to admiration, in fencing, dancing, |!/heit, being aboni 23 metres for each degree of temperature. 


singing, riding, and the other exercises of the gymnastic art?|/M. Arago expressed a hope, that no water might be found! 


Besides all this, he is said to have been one of the most|!for 100 metres more, as in that case there would be a per-| 


jtaphs that were composed on his death, if collected, would | 


‘a lance in one hand and a book in the other. Mr. Bayle) 


ments at the Artesian Well in Grenelle, in order to ascertain || 
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| «THe Wortp Owes me a Livine.”? — How often do we 
hear these words quoted, as an apology for one’s negligence 


of his debts, and his want of industry in his business or pro- 


fession. The world owes every one a living, undoubtedly ; 
but it is equally true that every man owes the world an 
lequivalent for that living. We who live in a civilized so- 
ciety, partake of something more than the mere spontaneous 
productions of nature ; we are constant partakers of the pro- 


| ducts of the labor of our fellow men. Under these cirecum- 


stances, is it right that we should partake of the privileges, 
comforts, and luxuries of society, without contributing our 
share of labor for the production of these benefits? Were 
|all these good things the spontaneous fruits of the earth, we 
|| mais ght, with some reason, claim our share of them without 
returning an equivalent. Being the children of nature, we 
|| should be entitled, according tu republican rules, to an equal 
share of the natural wealth of our common yore. But we 
||do not live in a state of nature. The meanest article that 
contributes to our comfort is the result of the labor, perhaps 
the slavish toil, of some one or more of our fellow beings. It 
is wrong, therefore, to consider ourselves entitled to a living, 
as it is generally termed, without having purchased it with 
jour wealth or earned it by our own labor. 

We are more ready to perceive an obligation which is due 
to ourselves, than one which we owe to others. This remark 
is no less true for being trite and frequently uttered. It is 
easy to understand and realize that the world owes us a liv- 
ing ; but how many are there who have ever considered that 
they are under great obligations to society. We would not 
except the poorest person in this highly favored community. 
| The meanest individual who gropes in a hovel, partakes of 
comforts which are unknown even to the princes and chiefs 
of many of the savage tribes who live upon the spontaneous 


'|bounties of nature. No man is so indigent but that he is 

| . . . ° 

||clothed with the product of an ingenious manufacture, and 
sheltered by a roof which is the result of the combined labor 





of inany separate trades. No man is so humble but that he 
is protected in his person and his rights. by the laws and by 


|courts of justice, which are supported by the severe intel- 


lectual toil of some of the greatest and wisest of his fellow 
citizens. When he looks around him, in his humble se- 





clusion, he may fancy bimself deserted. So, indeed, he may 
s,|be forsaken hy his fellow citizens; but he is still an object 
Jof the careful guardianship of those laws which constitute 
jj the basis of civilized society ; and though his neighbors may 
ineglect him, and lead him to imagine himself forgotten and 
| unheeded in the w orld, the invisible arm of the law protects 


him, and many unseen blessings are showered down upon 
him, which he could not realize until he should be deprived 
of them. 

A man who is willing, therefore, to partake of these ob- 








beautiful, and one of the handsomest men the world ever|/manent hot spring at the very gates of Paris. 
saw ; so that nature had taken about as much care with his| 
body, as she had with his mind. In a word, he was the| 


utmost that man could come to.” 
Sir Thomas Urquhart tells us, in his character of him, |/the East Indies, is recollected by those who served with the! 


“that he gained the esteem of all kings and princes, by his| army in the Deccan. At the seige of Gawilghur, he had. 
been charged with the execution of certain details necessary! 


ito the capture of that place. A heavy gun had been directed| 
to be conveyed by night to an important point; and its trans-| 
portation over the most rugged mountain so long baffled all); 





IMPOSSIBILITIES. 
A cnaracTeristic trait of Col. Wallace, a British officer i in, 





magnanimity and knowledge ; of all noblemen and geutle- 
men, by his courtliness and breeding ; of all knights, by his 
honorable deportment and pregnancy of wit; of all the rich, 
by his affability and good fellowship; of all the old, by his 











ligations, without contributing, in his turn, something that 
shall tend to strengthen that machinery by which his righis 


||are protected, or to increase those productions by which his 


wants are supplied, is destitute of honor. Every citizen 
ought to resolve to return something more than an equiva- 
lent for what he receives from the world. We do not mean 
by this remark, that every one is under obligations to ac- 
cumulate wealth. The greatest accumulators have often 


|done the least towards increasing the amount of the com- 


mon stock of moral and physical comforts. He who pays 





constancy and wisdom ; of all the young, by his mirth and |} endeavors, that the artillery officer, in despair, reported the’ 
gallantry ; of all the learned, by his universal knowledge ;|/accomplishment of it to be impossible. “ Impossible, sir!” 


all the merchants and artificers, by his upright dealing andj 
honesty ; and of all the fair sex, by his beauty and hand- 
someness, in which respect he was a master-piece of nature. 
The reader (says he,) perhaps will think this wonderful, also 
would I too, were it not that I know, as Sir Philip Sidney 
says, that a wonder is no wonder in a wonderful subject, and|!plicit obedience, when accompanied by devoted zeal, will in, 
consequently not in him, who for his learning, judgment, | general overcome every difficulty. 
valor, eloquence, beauty and good fellowship, was the per-|| 

fectest result of the joint labors of Pallas, Apollo, Mars, Mer-| | 
cury, Venus and Bacchus, that hath been since the days of 
Alcibiades. And he was reported to have been enriched | 


ee.” He then called for a light, pulled the instructions from); 





possible: the order is positive!” The result evinced the 








TIGHT LACING. 
‘“T puink the practice is a public benefit,” said a gentleman. 
“How can that be,” inquired a friend, “when so many of) 





with a memory so prodigious, that any sermon, speech, || our young ladies are ruining their healih, and losing their| 
harangue, or other manner of discourses of an hour’s con-||lives by it?” ‘ Why,’ resumed the other, “can you not 
tinuance, he was able to recite without hesitation, after the ||see that it kills off only the fools, and that we shall have alll 
same manner of gesture and pronunciation in all points, llwise ones by and by!” | 





his pocket, and having read them, said, “Oh, no! not im- | 
‘by mere industry in his pursuit or profession, unless it be in 


efficacy of the order, and also afforded another proof that im-) 


for all he receives, by the labor of his own hands, in an hon- 


est occupation, returns at least an equivalent, and usually 


of all the soldiers, by his undaunted valor and courage ; of|jexclaimed Col. Wallace, who had all his life maintained the 'more than this, to society, in regard to whatever concerns 


jmost rigid adherence to obedience — “impossible! let us’) 


his physical comforts. But there is another debt which is 
idue to society, for the moral benefits which we derive from a 
well organized, social system. One cannot answer this debt 


those professions which relate to the morals of the commua- 
nity, such as law, divinity, and the instruction of youth. 
The world owes a living to all the industrious, because, 
by their industry, they contribute their share of the common 
‘stock which supports the community. But the world owes 
‘protection only to those, who by their moral conduct and by 
their labors to preserve morality and social order, contribute 
‘their share towards the strengthening of that moral ma- 
ichinery by which private virtue and civil order are pre- 
served. Let not any man boast, therefore, that he has 
iearned all his claims upon society by simple industry in the 
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pursuit by which he gains his livelihood. By this alone, he| 
pays off only half his debts. If he contributes nothing to- 
wards strengthening the laws, and towards improving the) 
morals of the social system under which he lives, he receives 
protection in his person and property from the world, for| 
which he returns no equivalent. He owes the world or so- 
ciety a vast debt which he has not paid; a debt which the 
worldly-minded seekers for filthy lucre are too apt to over- 
look when dictating to their fellow citizens their rules of 
duty. The obligations which are due to us from the world,| 


| 


and to the world from ourselves, are mutual ; and let us not; 
be unmindful, when making our reckoning, that it is not by 
unremitting iudustry alone, but also by the strict observance| 
of the rules of the moral and civil laws, that we can pay the! 
debts which we owe to society. 

Tue Oxsuications or Votine.— It is very common to urge} 
upon every citizen, the doctrine that one neglects a positive| 
duty by refusing to vote, as if in all cases, one might with-| 
out difficulty determine which side it would be wise and) 
proper to support. The very assertion of such a principle) 
seems to us to imply, that our errors in casting our votes are 
such as arise from a wilful disposition to do wrong, rather} 
than from an error of the judgment or understanding. We) 
hold to the obligation of voting in all those cases in which} 
one feels perfectly satisfied that some important political| 
good depends upon the success of certain candidates. Under’ 
those circumstances a single vote may turn the scale on the 
side of patriotism, liberty and justice, and one’s own vote! 
ought not, therefore, to be withheld. But these circumstances} 
do not frequently occur, except in the opinion of bigoted par-, 
tizans. In the majority of cases, no great principle is in-, 
volved in the success or discomfiture of either set of candi-| 
dates for political office. Commonly some particular interest 
is at stake on both sides, and certain individuals will gain 
soine important advantage by the success of one set of candi- 
dates, and certain others will gain some other important ad- 
vantage by the success of the opposite candidates ; but the} 
general interest of the whole country will be equally pro- 
moted by either event. Those particular individuals whose, 
personal circumstances may be improved by the success of 
a certain ticket, may very often persuade themselves that the| 
zeal which actuates them is the true spirit of patriotism ;) 
those, likewise, who are just as zealously working on the op-| 
posite side, imagine themselves actuated by the same good) 
spirit, and each believes his opponents to be entirely selfish| 
and corrupt in their motives. The fact is, they may all be; 
selfish, without being corrupt, and may be about equally, 
mistaken, both in their judgment of their own motives and 
those of their political opponents. 

We may be uninterested spectators of this scene of action, 
and qualified by our isolated circumstances, to perceive, that 
no grand principle is at stake, and that by casting our own) 
vote on either side, we shall only increase the chance, which 
this or that set of individuals are seeking, of increasing their 
own wealth or power or influence. Under these circum- 
stances, we feel no positive obligations to give our vote to 
either party. We may be upbraided for a want of patriot- 
ism, which perhaps, if our own selfish interest prompted us| 
to vote for a particular set of candidates, we should be sup-| 
posed to possess. Patriotism, however, calls upon us for our} 
suffrages, in those cases only, in which some important 
measure or principle depends for its success upon the suc-| 
cess of a particular party. This is a case which very seldom 
occurs ; yet when it does occur, we believe the obligation of 
voting to be a sacred duty, which devolves upon every citi- 
zen who is of that opinion. 





Tue Weatuer.— We have had much pleasant weather 
since the arrival of September, for which we hope to be 
sufficiently grateful to the providential Ruler of the elements. | 
We hear a great deal sdid, however, of the extraordinary 
pleasantness of the season, in which we perceive nothing at 
all extraordinary. Not an autumn passes in which we do 
not annually hear the same exclamations about the unusual 
quantity of fine weather. During every autumn, the weather 
is unusually fine! One would think, from the nature of all 
these remarks, that nothing was to be expected after the 31st 
of August, but frosts and snows and wintry blasts; while, 
in reality, our three autumnal months are, on the average, 
the most equable, and have the most sunshine, of any three 
months of the year, in proportion to the length of the days. 


|| of September, are cold; and artificial heat is absolutely 


| 


\|had been brought among us, or the pleasure to be derived 





Our bad weather commences in the winter season, during 
which it is extremely bad. In the spring an amelioration of 


the weather commences ; but it still continues cold and dis- 
agreeable during the greater part of that season. The sum- 
mer is warm, but unequal; and not until the middle of 
August, is the climate settled and tranquillized. Autumn 
succeeds that era, and though the weather is continually 
growing colder, on account of the diminished length of the 
|days, we may expect, during this season, nearly three months 
of very tolerable temperature, and more than’ an average 
amount of sunshine. 

The autumnal evenings, however, from the very beginning 


necessary, in our sitting rooms, to guard our systems from 
jits injurious effects. Our people often continue their winter 
|fires throughout the spring, sometimes till the middle of 
June; while they do not recommence the building of fires 
juntil late in October. This is a very fatal error, since the 
‘evenings of September are colder, though the days are 
warmer, than those of May. But people do not like the 
jtrouble of making fires early in the season. They prefer 
dying of consumptions, typhus fevers, and dysenteries, to 
the using of any such extra labor and expense, which might 
|undoubtedly prevent very many instances of these fatal 








diseases. The diseases of our autumns are contracted, not 
during the haleyon days which then prevail, — the most de- 
|lightful weather in the world, —but during the chilly even- 
ings, when we sit shivering round a lamp, because it is not 
customary to build fires so early in the season. Thousands 
of lives are yearly sacrificed on account of the dread of 
being effeminate, as if any persons but those who constantly 
labor out of doors, could be otherwise than effeminate! Let 
us harden ourselves by vigorous exercise, whenever we have) 
an opportunity to use it; but no man ever rendered himself| 
robust by sitting still, in a cold‘room ; while thousands have 
contracted colds by so dving, which have finally hastened 
their death. 





Vatvas_Le Discovery.—The efficacy of the vaccine mat- 
ter obtained from the cow, discovered by Dr. Jenner, of Eng- 
land, in guarding the human constitution against that viru- 
lent enemy the small pox, has long been known and appre- 
ciated. But it is not so well known, that the vaccine matter 
in process of time becomes deteriorated, by passing ihrough 
a great number of subjects, and fails, in a greater or less 
degree, to give security against that dreadful disease. 

A French physician has recently found out, not only that! 
the matter may be reproduced in its original purity, but! 
almost at any time; it being only necessary to inoculate a 
cow with the small pox, and it produces the genuine vaccine} 
vesicle — showing haa cow pox is identical with the} 
small pox, but altogethef disarmed, by passing through the} 
cow, of its malignant character. 





Tue Huneartans.— The singing of the four Hungarians, 
now exhibiting their powers and skill at Concert Hall, is} 
something entirely novel in this country, and we presume) 
in every other. Such power of voice, and such skill and| 
rapidity of modulation, we have never heard. Much of, 
their performance consists in imitations of different musical] 
instruments, as the clarionett, flute, bassoon and trombone. | 
It would hardly be deemed possible that the soft and mellow| 
tones of the flute could be imitated so exactly by a male. 
voice, and the imitation sustained through a long and diffi-| 
cult piece of music; or that the harshness and fullness of| 
the lowest notes of the trombone and bassoon could be 
sounded out from a human throat. The echoes, too, of Mr. 
Rosen, are in the best style of execution. 
| It is truly an extraordinary exhibition, and well worthy 
the attention of the public. 

| 








Fiute Instruction. — We were never aware, until we at- 
‘tended the concerts given last winter, by Mr. Pollock and 
‘others, of the perfection to which the art of playing the flu 


from concerts cn that delightful instrument. We would di- 
irect those of our readers who desire to obtain proficiency in 
its use, to Mr. Pollock’s rooms, in Joy’s Building, where 
they will obtain the best of instruction, and an excellent book 
of lessons in the art. 








Tue poetical article which we publish this week, from the 
|pen of Miss Browne, is from a beautiful little work, the 
|«Companion through Mount Auburn,” issued not long since 
iby Otis, Broaders & Co. It was furnished originally for that 
\volume, and has not yet appeared elsewhere, we believe. 





































“Tue Lecruress, or Woman’s Sphere; by the author of 
‘My Cousin Mary.’’’ —This is a very interesting little work, 
and cannot be read, we think, without making the impres- 
sion the fair authoress intended. It is published in a neat 
style, by Whipple & Damrell. 





“Burton’s Gentieman’s Magazine” is rather more than 
usually interesting this month, and is ornamented with the 
best view of the Capitol at Washington that we have ever 
seen. We have copied from it another of the Sketches of 
Old Ironsides. 





WEEKLY RECORD, 





Domestic. — There are border troubles between Missouri 
and Iowa, originating in a boundary question, which threat- 
ens serious results. An armed force from Iowa had seized 
upon, and forcibly attempted to imprison the sheriff of Clarke 
county, who was engaged in the legal discharge of his 
official duties. 

A beggar lately made his appearance in Baltimore, pre- 
tending to have but one arm, and to be unable to work. 
Upon being requested to take his coat off, to prove the truth 
of his assertion, he made his escape in a hurry. He was 
supposed to be neither armless nor harmless. 

It is stated in a Texas paper, that in the town of Houston, 
containing one thousand inhabitants, they have a theatre, 
fifty gambling-houses, nearly a hundred grog-shops, and not 
a single house of public worship. 

The incendiaries have been doing still more of their de- 
structive business at Chicago, Ill. Nearly the amount of 
$80,000 of property was destroyed by the fire. 

Two hundred Prussians, fleeing from religious persecution 
in their own country, are about settling in the territory of 
Wisconsin. 

A lump of gold, worth about $300, has been found in the 
Abacoochee mines, in Alabama. 

Buckingham, the Orientalist, is now lecturing at Bangor. 

Mr. Paulding has a new novel in press. 





Foreian.— The royal cabinet of Prussia has issued an 
edict, requiring percussion guns to be introduced into the 
whole army of infantry. 

A great riot took place between the English and Irish 
laborers, on the Chester and Birkenhead railway, —two 
hundred and fifty English, three hundred and six Irish, 
armed with their implements of labor. The Irish were victors. 

The Morning Post and other tory papers charge the Queen 
directly with originating the surmises against Lady Flora 
Hastings, which led to the difficulties. 

A mode is said to have been discovered by a Mr. Brunel, 
of England, of obtaining a railway speed of two hundred 
miles an hour. 

A Mr. O'Connor, a Chartist leader, has been again arrest- 
ed for making seditious speeches. 

Texan agents are endeavoring to get up an emigration 
from England to Texas. 

Twenty persons were on trial for murder, at Tipperary, 
in Ireland. 

Earl Durham is to be sent ambassador extraordinary to 
Turkey. 

On the 24th ultimo, there was a stag-hunt near Paris, at 
which were present many ladies habited like Amazons. 

Catholicism is extending its power in the East. The arch- 
bishop of Vienne has gone to Fontainblieu, to demand of 
the king letters patent for putting in execution the project of 
regulation Between the religious of the order of Cluny, by 
virtwe 6f a Brief he had received from the Pope, who at- 
<1. 4s tébim all the jurisdiction of that order. 
~ hee said to be ina very deplorable condition. The 

t 


Ki : in the habit of committing outrages upon the 
go is subjects. 


the death of Runjeet Singh, an ally of the English, 
four of his wives and seven female slaves mounted his 
funeral pyre, and perished in the flames. 

At the announcement of his death, the troops which he 
had sent in aid of the British army, against Afghanistan, 
deserted the English. 

Dost Mahomet is preparing for resistance. The Ameers 
of Linda have commenced hostilities with the English ; and 
the frontiers of British India were menaced by the Burmese 
on the one side, and by the Nepaulese on the other. The 
Shah of Persia is likewise marching against Herat with a 
large force. 


# 
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*eWiHY ARIE YOU WEEPING, ‘MOTHER 3” 


4A BALLAD, SUNG BY MRS. WOOD.--COMPOSED BY HENRY HERZ. 
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2.—Have I not seen you watching When for my father’s danger, 
Oft from the storm-lash’d shore: | T, like a child, have wept, 


When the lightning dart was flashing, Did you not say that in heaven 
Fear’d you the thundcr’s roar t \ Watch o’er his life was kept? 














3.—Be of good cheer, dear mother, 
Hope is my guiding star: 
Be it yours, too, dear mother, 
When [am roaming far. 


Oft will my home-thoughts wander 
Over the stormy main, 

And in your dreams V’ll whisper, 
‘*Mother! we meet again.’ 











! 
| 











Trutu.— A good sentiment, well expressed, is travelling| tality, how imperceptibly does one little tendril after angther|these are seen to twinkle in the firmament of life, as the 
the rounds of the English press, extracted from the works of ||become entwined about it, and draw it back with gentle vio- |stars shine afier the sun has gone down. Even the brute, 
Orville Dewey : —I know of but one safe thing in the uni- Hlence ! He who thinks he has but one love, is always mis-|jand the lilies of the field, that neither toil nor spin, put in 
verse, and that is trath. And 1 know of but one way to|/taken. The heart may have one overmastering affection, ||their silent claims ; and the heart that would have spurned 
trath, for an individual mind, and that is, unfettered thought! |/more powerful than all the rest, which, like the main root||the world, settles quietly down again upon its bosom. 

And I know of but one path for the multitude to truth, and |jof the tree, is that which supports it; but if that be cut away, — 
that is, truth, freely expressed. it will find a thousand minute fibres still clinging to the soul|| Smaxt evils make the worst part of great ones. 
fate of humanity. An absorbing passion may fill up the soul,  tacdeneeuthaieg as taainaatens, Seman 

Lire.— Oh, how many ties there are to bind the soul to|/and, while it lasts, may throw @ shade over the various obli- sid uid, te iinet; aimaewten, hin, Penein taeeinns ae, 
earth! When the strongest are cut asunder, and the spirit|)/ gations, and the infinite multitude of kindnesses and tender|| yin) receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than 
feels cast loose from every bond which connects it with mor-'associations that bind us to mankind ; but when that fades, llone year. All Jetters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 

















